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THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION VERSUS THE 
SUBJECT-MATTER OF INSTRUCTION 



FRANK P. BACHMAN, PH.D. 

Committee on School Inquiry, New York City 



EMPHASIS OF FACTS AND PREVALENCE OF DRILL 

Within the last half-dozen years, some twenty school surveys 
have been made. These surveys, with scarcely an exception, have 
characterized the classroom teaching observed as on a low plane, 
or as appealing chiefly to memory, or as made up very largely of 
drill exercises. 

In the survey of the schools of New York City, Dr. Frank 
McMurry says: 

According to the standards proposed for judging instruction, that now 
given in the New York City elementary schools is — in spite of many excep- 
tions — on a low plane, poor in quality, and discouraging for the future 

In instruction on the lower plane the comprehension and retention of facts 
and mechanical skill, rather than certain effects upon the more important 
habits of pupils, are the acknowledged goal 

In the survey of the schools of Springfield, Dr. Leonard P. 
Ayers says: 

In seven rooms out of each ten, the records show that in the judgment of 
the visitor the teacher was mainly engaged in hearing pupils recite what they 

had learned in the book In eight out of each ten rooms the observers 

judged that the questions were predominately of such a nature that the pupil 

could answer them only by stating facts or giving definite information 

In two out of each ten rooms the object of the questioning was mainly to get 

the pupils to describe or explain The pupils in five rooms out of every 

ten answered mainly in single words, while in two cases they used phrases and 

in the remaining three the answers were mostly incomplete sentences 

All of these records point in the same direction. They indicate that through- 
out the city the work of the teachers largely consists of hearing the pupils recite 
the lessons that they have studied in the textbooks. 

"While some good teaching was observed," declared the sur- 
veyors of the schools of Butte, "there was altogether too much 
drill work and even this was often poor in quality." 
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In at least two out of the three cases cited, the criticism of the 
instruction in the particular system of schools is softened by the 
statement that after all the teaching in the particular system is 
probably no worse than in many other cities. This is only another 
way of saying — and most of us I think will agree — that, despite the 
emphasis during the last two decades on the professional training 
of teachers, actual classroom teaching, in the great majority of our 
schools, goes on emphasizing facts and mechanical detail, appealing 
strongly to memory, and pressing home what has been memorized 
through monotonous drill. 

THE CAUSES ASSIGNED FOR POOR INSTRUCTION 

When those who have been engaged in survey work seek to lay 
bare the reasons for the poor quality of the instruction observed, 
they assign as contributing causes the administration of the schools 
which fails to give freedom and permit of individuality among 
teachers, poor supervision, poorly prepared teachers, the course of 
study, lack of special classes, old textbooks, and the like. Each of 
these factors undoubtedly influences the work of the classroom, and 
improvement in any one of them would be reflected in the quality 
of instruction. But in our opinion, even if the administration of 
the schools permitted of the widest freedom among the teachers, 
even if the supervision were as good as any in the country, the 
teachers excellently prepared, the course of study equal to any in 
regular operation, the textbooks the best on the market, even if all 
these things were present in any one system of schools, even then, 
it is my opinion that the instruction would, in large measure, be 
subject to the same criticism as now. In other words, while each 
of the foregoing factors contributes to poor instruction, neither 
singly nor collectively are they the primary cause of the poor teach- 
ing observed in our schools, when this is judged in view of modem 
standards of good instruction. 

INTIMATIONS OF A MORE BASIC CAUSE 

If the above assigned causes were basic, one would expect to 
find in the practice departments of our normal schools only instruc- 
tion of the highest type. Yet, it is a matter of common knowledge 
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that there is little connection, at least in some of our normal schools, 
between the principles and methods of instruction taught in the 
department of theory and the actual teaching as carried on in the 
practice department. Moreover, it is a well-known fact that the 
materials of instruction used in the practice departments of those 
normal schools, colleges, and universities, where modem principles 
of education and methods of teaching are being applied, differ 
radically from the subject-matter taught in the ordinary public 
elementary school. How often we hear normal-school, college, and 
even university graduates say: "I enjoyed my work in the prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching, but I don't find that I can make- 
very much use of it in my present position." Indeed, only last 
month I heard the president of one of the best normal schools of 
the East say: "Our present standards of judging instruction are 
all right in theory, but my girls, try as hard as they will, can't put 
them into practice." Here, then, is a paradox: Our normal schools, 
colleges, and universities are teaching principles and methods of 
instruction which, in some cases, have little influence on the class- 
room work of their own training schools, and which their graduates, 
when they take up ordinary school work, find hard to apply. 

We have, at the present time, a number of excellent books by 
distinguished authors on the principles and methods of teaching. 
The best of these books include a number of illustrative lessons, 
showing how the principles and methods of instruction presented 
apply to the giving of actual lessons. Since these principles and 
methods of instruction are to guide teachers in their everyday work, 
it would be natural to expect that the materials for these illustra- 
tive lessons would be taken from textbooks in general use or that 
these materials would be such as the teacher is expected to teach 
in the ordinary school. If you examine these illustrative lessons 
you will find that, with few exceptions, the materials are not such 
as are taught in the average school, nor are they materials taken 
from textbooks in common use. An examination will show that 
these materials have as a rule been collected and organized with 
special reference to illustrating the application of given principles 
and methods of teaching. In other words, the principles and 
methods of teaching as laid down by our best authorities are not 
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applicable, as a rule, to the presentation of the materials of instruc- 
tion as prescribed by the ordinary course of study or as found 
in our standard textbooks. Hence, the paradox: Principles and 
methods of teaching which are not readily apphcable to the pres- 
entation of the subject-matter which the teacher is ordinarily 
expected to teach. 

It may be held that the teacher ought to be able, no matter 
what the course of study or the textbooks in use may be, to collect 
and organize the materials in the several studies of the schools so 
that she can teach according to the principles and methods of 
instruction as laid down by our best authorities. Here and there 
a strong teacher, under favorable conditions, will be able to do 
this and does do it. But in view of the number of different branches 
the grade teacher has to teach and the number of other claims on 
her time and energy, a large majority of teachers have neither the 
ability nor the energy to do more than present the materials of 
instruction as prescribed by the course of study and contained in 
the adopted textbooks. However much we may rebel against it, 
under the conditions under which modern school work is done, the 
quaHty of instruction is, and in my opinion will continue to be, 
determined very largely by the character and the organization of 
the subject-matter contained in the textbooks used. Eight out of 
every ten school men, I believe, will confirm the truth of this 
statement. 

In view of the character and the organization of the materials 
of instruction in the very best of our present-day textbooks, what 
kind of instruction can be expected of the great majority of teachers 
in the elementary schools ? This question can be answered most 
easily in view of materials taken from some of our best textbooks : 

Much gold is also mined on the coast just north of Sitka, the capital, and 
in other places as well. But the country is so far north that little food can be 
raised, and mining in many parts is not only difficult but dangerous. 

This paragraph is typical of the other four paragraphs on Alaska 
and representative of a considerable portion of the remaining 250 
pages of a home geography which is used extensively. 

A paragraph from the advanced book of a very popular series 
is as follows: 

The cities in Great Britain that are most noted for iron and steel products 
are Birmingham and Sheffield in England, and Glasgow in Scotland. Birming- 
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ham maiiufactures jewelry, watches, firearms, bicycles, steam engines, etc. 
Sheffield has for centuries been distinguished for cutlery, the existence of 
grindstone quarries in the neighborhood being a partial reason for this par- 
ticular industry. Why ? It also manufactures steel rails and armor plate for 
warships. Glasgow, on the Clyde, is a center for shipbuilding and the manu- 
facture of locomotives and machinery of various kinds. 

This second book comprises more than five hundred pages of 
subject-matter not very different in character and organization 
from the foregoing quotation. 

Do such materials carry in themselves any apparent reason why 
the child should master them ? Do they afford opportunity for 
motivation ? Are they rich in well-selected detail ? Do they excite 
the imagination? Do they suggest problems which call for real 
thinking ? Do they afford opportunity for the exercise of initiative 
and individuality? Yet such is the character of the subject- 
matter — hundreds upon hundreds of pages of it — which the elemen- 
tary teacher is expected to teach, and her instruction is expected to 
be of good quality. If such materials have place anywhere it is in 
a geographical encyclopedia. After all, that is what even the best 
of our textbooks in geography are, and they bear about the same 
relation to geography which makes for intelligence and right con- 
duct as the dictionary does to literature. Moreover, it is about as 
sensible to teach such materials and call them geography as it would 
be to teach the dictionary and call it literature. 

With hundreds of pages of such materials to cover, what can the 
teacher do ? She does as a rule the only thing that it is reasonable 
to expect her to do: she uses the " question-and-answer method" 
of instruction. "What is mined near Sitka ? " " Gold." " Much 
or little ? " "Much." Or, "What cities of Great Britain are noted 
for iron and steel products ? " " Birmingham, Sheffield, and Glas- 
gow." "What is manufactured at Birmingham?" "Jewelry, 
watches, etc." So on, recitation after recitation. 

The following is taken from a popular primary history: 

The English resolved to capture Fort Frontenac, now Kingston, Canada. 
Schuyler hastened with ship carpenters to Oswego and built a vessel to carry 
the cannon across the lake. Fort Frontenac fell, and the victory made easier 
Wolfe's great victory over Montcalm at Quebec the next year. 

When the war was over Schuyler sailed for London on business. The 
captain of the ship died, and Schuyler was the only one on board who knew 
enough to take his place. 
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Mrs. Schuyler built a mansion on the banks of the Hudson, at Albany, 
while he was in England. The house still stands, and within its walls have 
been entertained some of the greatest men of America and Europe. During 
the next ten years, while looking after his business, Schuyler kept his eye on 
the rising quarrel between England and her colonies. He attended the dinner 
given by the New York Sons of Liberty to celebrate the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, in 1766. 

The primary history from which the foregoing is taken covers 
the lives of some sixty great Americans. The average space given 
to each character is about six pages. This extract is typical, for the 
book as a whole, of the down-to- the-minute chronological treatment, 
of the variety of topics covered, of the poverty of detail, and of the 
abundance of meaningless generalization. Yet the book in ques- 
tion is undoubtedly to be ranked among the very best primary 
histories on the market. 

The following is illustrative of the kind of materials found in our 
very best United States histories for the upper grades : 

217. Burr's conspiracy. — While holding the office of vice-president, Aaron 
Burr — a brilliant and villainous man — killed Alexander Hamilton in a duel, 
because Hamilton had prevented him from being made president of the United 
States, and later from being elected governor of New York. Having failed to 
satisfy his political ambition in the East, Burr got together soldiers and adven- 
turers from the western states, and sailed down the Ohio and the Mississippi 
to carry out some schemes not yet fully understood. It is thought that his 
plan was to establish a personal government in the Southwest, possibly includ- 
ing the Spanish possessions in Mexico. In due time he was taken and tried 
for treason, but was acquitted for lack of evidence. He died many years later, 
disgraced by his own acts and despised by the American people. 

268. Other aids to progress. — Other aids to progress were furnished in the 
establishment of trans-Atlantic steamship lines and in the invention of the 
McCormick reaping-machine. The "Savannah," sailing from Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1819, was the first ocean steamship to cross the Atlantic. In 1838 
two English steamships, the "Sirius" and the "Great Western," sailed from 
England to New York. Two years later the first regular trans-Atlantic steam- 
ship line, between New York and Liverpool, was established. This was the 
beginning of the well-known Cunard Line. Ocean steamship traffic greatly 
stimulated European immigration to this country. 

The McCormick reaping-machine, which came into use in 1834, was 
destined to have a large influence upon the development of the West. By 
making farm-work easier and more profitable, it stimulated emigration to the 
fertile western lands. 
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The histories in most general use in the two upper grades con- 
tain about five hundred pages and treat on the average from 1,000 
to 1,200 separate themes and sub- themes. This allows from 100 
to 150 words to each topic. Such a treatment permits of the barest 
outlines containing a minimum of concrete details and a maximum 
of abstract interpretation. Yet the grade teacher is expected to 
take one of these historical dictionaries, give flesh and blood and 
life to the 1,000-1,200 skeleton outlines contained therein, and 
present them to the children in such form and in such a way that 
the children are taught right methods of work, taught how to 
evaluate historical materials, and how to think and judge. With 
the mass of teachers this is a physical and mental impossibility, 
and naturally enough history becomes as a rule a "memory grind." 

When, in addition to the foregoing illustrations from geography 
and history, the mechanical character of much of the work in 
arithmetic, in spelling, in penmanship, and even in reading is taken 
into account, it will be granted, I believe, that the materials pre- 
scribed by our courses of study and supplied by even our very best 
textbooks are such that the only method applicable to any consider- 
able extent to the presentation of such materials is the "question- 
and-answer method . ' ' The tendency of this method is to emphasize 
mechanical skill, to appeal to memory, and to give undue place to 
drill. Hence, the very character of the materials which the teacher 
is called upon to carry over to the child, with the exception of those 
contained in our reading-books, gives rise to a kind of instruction 
which is now condemned. In a word, the kind of instruction the 
surveyors of our public schools are finding is on the whole the only 
kind of instruction there is any good reason to expect to find. 

Here, then, is a paradox of far-reaching significance: On the 
one hand, principles and methods of teaching and standards of 
judging instruction which emphasize richness of detail, careful 
organization of materials, motivation, thought-provoking problems, 
freedom of expression and judgment, initiative and individuality, 
and, on the other hand, materials of instruction of such a character 
and in such a form that teaching, except in the hands of the excep- 
tional teacher, gravitates toward the level of appeal to memory and 
mechanical drill. 

[To be concluded] 



